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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. £. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud.= Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. pil. = Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z.f Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches yahrbuch ; Rev. de Met. = Revue de MStaphysique et 
Morale; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are 
self-explanatory.] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychische Arbeit. A. Hofler. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 
VIII, i and 2, pp. 44-103, 3 and 4, pp. 161-230. 

Both physics and physiology have given the concept of 'work' 
an important position. As yet, psychology has made no scientific 
use of the term, although the word is often used in reference to 
mental processes, and primarily designates a psychological state. 
The purpose of this article is to introduce the concept into psychol- 
ogy. The physicist analyzes work into two factors, force and the 
distance through which it produces movement. The former is 
potential, the latter, actual. The most appropriate psychological 
equivalent for energy is the strain sensation, since this seems to be 
the least colored with causality. In mental work we find energy in 
attention, and the extensive factor in such instances of quasi-psycho- 
logical extension as the length of the column of figures to be added, 
etc. The amount of energy used can be measured by the state of 
mental exhaustion as shown in decreased power of further attention. 
In making a detailed application, we must distinguish the elementary 
processes which involve work from those which do not. The dis- 
tinction has been recognized, more or less consciously, by all philos- 
ophers. From a comparison of their results, confirmed by a direct 
examination of consciousness, we find the elements of mind to be 
ideas, judgments, feelings, and desires. Of these the first and 
third are passive, the second and fourth active. (1) That desire in- 
volves work, has been shown most clearly in discussion of the free- 
dom of the will. In this discussion it is necessary to distinguish 
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between activity as a psychological process, and its effect in the 
physical world, i.e., willed activity. The former may be present, 
even if, being canceled by some opposing activity, as in the case of 
Buridan's ass, it does not issue in any bodily movement. Here the 
work is known through resulting sensations of strain, which involve 
a generally recognized quality of sensation. (2) If we study the rela- 
tion between feeling and work, we find that severe work is painful 
and slight work pleasant. On a general consideration of the field we 
discover that, so far as feeling is related to work and to work ex- 
pressed in the formula, work = force X distance (w = ps), 
pleasure varies inversely as p, directly as s. It is not the strain sen- 
sation itself that has a feeling tone, but the psychical excitant of that 
sensation. This law of feeling, unlike Herbart's, only claims to give 
the conditions of the origin of feeling, and does not pretend to reduce 
it to something more simple. (3) Following Brentano, judgment is 
used as the equivalent of belief. After all the ideas necessary for 
judgment are present, psychical energy is required to assert or deny 
their truth. This is judgment. The conditions of judgment are 
found in the relations between ideas. The greater the difference be- 
tween two ideas, the easier is the judgment. (4) Ideas both exhibit 
a tendency to rise to judgment and show an opposition to being thus 
raised. These tendencies we may refer to their mass. We have an 
analogue for the varying susceptibility of different minds for the same 
idea, and of the same mind for different ideas, in the physical fields 
of force. This mental ' field of force ' may act upon the idea either 
immediately or mediately through the induced ' fields ' of the will 
and desire. Motion will mean for us the change in the idea or in 
the mind's disposition, which favors or retards the passage of the 
idea into judgment. — Let us apply the analogy to the various con- 
crete processes. Association is a force behind the relation of ideas 
which favors their entering consciousness without the aid of feeling 
or judgment. Objects are only aesthetically pleasing when the 
fancies excited by them offer masses fitted for being acted upon by 
the ' field of force ' of the mind they affect, and when the work ini- 
tiated by them is in accordance with the law of pleasure. The psy- 
chological basis of logical necessity and incompatibility is a sensation 
of strain, with a preliminary motion running the mind through the 
ideas to be related. Attention is used in two senses : (1) the dis- 
posing of the mind to do work, as in the response to a preparatory 
signal ; (2) the performance of actual work, as in following a mathe- 
matical demonstration. The former is a storing of potential energy, 
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the latter a dissipation of energy. The different processes desig- 
nated by the term ' apperception,' are species of which work is the 
genus. During sleep and hypnosis, the state of the mind differs 
from the normal by a decreased disposition to do work. When we 
apply the analogy more closely to the special logical forms of 
thought, we can regard psychical work either from the point of view 
of the amount accomplished, or of the amount of energy expended in 
its accomplishment. The energy which must be expended to per- 
form a certain amount of work, will vary with the individual, as is 
shown most strikingly in the case of the genius. Even the same in- 
dividual may work psychically, as physically, to greater or less advan- 
tage. It is evident, then, that we popularly recognize the energy 
factor in work. That the distance factor also exists, is shown by 
such metaphors as the higher levels and more remote regions of 
thought. 

However, we have as yet been unable to discover an absolute 
measure either of energy or of distance. Let us hope the future will 
give us systematized expressions of the relations of mental processes 
in these definite terms. The ultimate aim of logic as a practical 
science, is to reduce to a minimum the expenditure of mental energy 
in the accomplishment of any work. If we desire to apply this gen- 
eral analogy to the physiological correlates of the mental processes, 
we must assume that the nervous processes involved in sensation 
merely store potential energy, while all others involve its expenditure. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

Emotions versus Pleasure-Pain. H. R. Marshall. Mind, 
XIV, pp. 180-194. 

Emotions are those relatively fixed psychoses which appear in 
consciousness as coincident with correspondingly fixed coordinations 
of instinctive activities. Professor Baldwin has urged that on this 
view Emotion should be unconscious, since habit means loss of con- 
sciousness. Emotions, however, are in their very nature dependent 
on irregularity of recurrence and forcibleness of reaction, and hence 
keep within consciousness. The tendency to identify Emotion and 
Pleasure-Pain is due mainly to the current tripartite division of mind. 
There is no adequate evidence in favor of this division. It was 
founded originally on a metaphysical hypothesis, and has never been 
built up on a solid psychological foundation. The identification of 
the facts in question must, however, have some basis in psychological 
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experience, and will be found to result from an attempt to unite one 
classification, founded on the distinction between objectivity and 
subjectivity, with another, dependent on the distinction between 
receptivity and reaction. Emotion, unlike Pleasure-Pain, is deter- 
mined ultimately by determinate objective conditions. The modes 
of Pleasure-Pain do not differ radically with the differences of con- 
tent to which they are attached, as those of Emotion do. Further, 
while Pleasure-Pain is an index of effective or ineffective action in 
specific organs, Emotion relates to the organism as a whole. For 
this reason, the former is a ' primitive ' in a much more fundamental 
way than the latter, and the genesis of the two facts cannot be 
regarded as coincident in time. David Irons. 

Ueber die Beziehung der Atmung zur psychischen Thatigkeit. 
S. Landmann. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VIII, 6, pp. 423-426. 

This brief contribution is offered in connection with Martius' 
criticism of Lehmann's statements concerning the dependence of 
fluctuations of sensation upon breathing. In his own experience 
Landmann notices two effects due to deep long-continued respiration. 
(1) Pain is lessened, or wholly disappears, while one is taking a full, 
deep breath. (2) If deep breathing is continued for some time, he is 
auto-hypnotized, and falls asleep, even though he is exceptionally 
wide-awake when the deep breathing begins. If these observations 
find confirmation elsewhere, there can no longer be any doubt that 
there exists a direct connection between respiratory processes and 
psychical phenomena. A j H amlin. 

Ueber die RUckwirkung der Gesichtsempfindungen auf das 
physische und das psychische Leben. E. Raehlmann. Z. f. Ps. u. 
Phys. d. Sinn., VIII, 6, pp. 401-422. 

The great importance of the sense of sight for the development of 
mental activity and intellectual keenness, has only very recently been 
recognized in its full extent. It plays a prominent part both in the 
acquisition and association of ideas from all the other sense depart- 
ments. It regulates innervation for movements in general, and is 
especially valuable in the accurate adjustment of the various sense 
organs. Contrary to the popular idea, the loss of sight tends rather 
to decrease than to increase the actual fineness of discrimination by 
the other senses. Physical vigor is reduced, and mental energy is 
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even more noticeably affected. An instance is cited from the writer's 
own observation. A blind girl, 19 years of age, regained her sight 
after she had been without sight and hearing for ten years. With 
the recovery of sight, characteristics of her childhood reappeared 
that had been utterly lost in the interval. The power of speech, 
interest in what was going on about her, and both mental and 
physical energy, were restored with the recovery of this sense. 
Raehlmann's conclusion is that there can be no doubt that, by 
regaining sight, old associations of psychic processes of excitation, 
which have previously connected centers of speech, movement, etc., 
with visual impressions, will again become active, and revive the 
former manner of life. A j H amlin. 

The Relations of Experimental Psychology. E. A. Pace. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1895, pp. 131-162. 

This is a continuation of an article in the same Review for July, 
1894, which dealt with the debt of Psychology to the Natural 
Sciences. In the present article are presented the philosophical 
bearing of Psychology and its claims to scientific recognition. The 
business of experiment is to furnish accurate data regarding mental 
processes, and all means of investigation offered by physics and 
physiology are not only permissible but necessary to the thorough 
investigation of the workings of mind. So far as the definition of 
the ultimate subject of mental processes is concerned, Experimental 
Psychology occupies a neutral position. Per se it is neither monistic 
nor dualistic, neither materialistic nor spiritualistic. Its two methods 
are the introspective and the experimental. Neither reach down to 
an underlying substance, and both are thus on the same level. The 
discovery of the causal relation is as possible in the mental as in the 
physical order of phenomena. Although the experimental method is 
not of itself bound down to any system of philosophy, its results 
must finally receive philosophic interpretation. 

J. A. MacVannel. 
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ETHICAL. 

Der Wertbegriff und der Lustwert, Eduard von Hartmann. 
Z. f. Ph., CVI, i, pp. 20-51. 

I. The notion of Worth is dependent on that of End. When we 
attribute to Will the power of determining Worth, it is only in so far 
as we regard it as having the capacity of setting an End to which 
the thing whose value is to be determined is more or less adapted. 
But the determination of the degree of this adaptability is a matter 
for Feeling, and a concrete volition is only possible when there is 
some ideal to be aimed at. Hence, though Worth is not dependent 
on Will, Feeling, or Intellect, or any combination of these, all these 
elements are necessarily involved in its determination. As the End 
varies, so does the standard by which Worth is measured. What 
has a negative value from the individual's point of view, may have a 
positive value for society. It is necessary, therefore, to arrange the 
different standards in some order. This can only be done by view- 
ing the various Ends as parts of a World-End. An anti-teleological 
system can have no objective scale of Worth. It is confronted with 
the difficulty of explaining, on subjective grounds, standards of 
Worth such as the religious, aesthetic, and ethical, which undoubt- 
edly exist and yet do not have a purely individualistic basis. — 
1 1. Pleasure and pain, though measures of Worth, are real psychical 
occurrences. As such they can enter into relation with some End, 
and thus have themselves a value in reference to that End. No 
one can dispute that there is an ethical, religious, aesthetic, and 
intellectual value of pleasure and pain. Though it is not so obvious 
at first sight, there is also a purely eudaemonistic value. This is 
not measured merely by the intensity and duration of the momen- 
tary pleasure or pain, but by the relation of the particular state to 
other states of feeling connected with it either temporally or by 
association. The direct quantity of pleasure or pain is different 
from the indirect value. The famished defender of a beleaguered 
town will rate the pleasure that a simple meal affords, more highly 
than the individual who fares luxuriously every day. — The purely 
eudaemonistic valuation of pleasure and pain is natural and psycho- 
logically inevitable. It is not the original determinant of action, 
however, nor does it at any time exercise exclusive influence. If 
strictly adhered to, it leads to Pessimism, and this result shows that 
there must be a higher point of view. The individual, as well as the 
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race, passes through three stages of development. At the first or 
unreflective stage, action is impulsive and there is no thought of 
hedonic consequences ; at the second, action is deliberate and in 
accordance with the eudaemonistic valuation of the pleasure to be 
expected ; at the third, action is determined by an objectively teleo- 
logical valuation of the End aimed at. If one keeps strictly to the 
point of view of the second stage, the only thing worth striving for 
is a balance of pleasure. When the third has been reached, how- 
ever, one can regard life as worth living, even when the balance is 
on the side of pain. As a matter of fact, no one does keep exclu- 
sively to the point of view of either stage. Both coexist, and each 
is justified in its own sphere. In cases of conflict, however, the 
second should give way to the third. David Irons 

Morale et de'terminisme. A. Schinz. Rev. Ph., XX, 1, pp. 

57-75- 

This article attempts to solve some of the difficulties which arise 
in a deterministic ethics. I. How can we reconcile the ' you ought ' 
of moral obligation, and the 'you cannot do otherwise ' of determin- 
ism ? The natural, not the transcendental, meaning of obligation is 
its only true meaning. If the freedom implied in ' you ought ' were 
transcendental, it would do away with obligation altogether. II. 
Moral obligation, then, is on the phenomenal plane. Its elements 
are : (1) the form, and (2) the content of the moral law. Now 
history teaches that the content of the moral law varies, but in the 
direction of improvement. This ' improvement ' is not discerned by 
a ' moral sense.' To judge a thing preferable, is to feel interest or 
pleasure in it. This doctrine that moral ideas are only special man- 
ifestations of the general laws of intelligence has two advantages : 
(1) it takes account of historical differences in moral standards ; 
and (2) it explains the underlying unity of tendency in moral devel- 
opment. The permanent element in morality, the form of the moral 
law, is represented by the will, as the content is represented by 
intelligence. But what is will ? What is the volition, following the 
act of intelligent choice between motives, which we have seen to be 
fully determined? It is nothing but a continuation of that same 
choice. The volition, like the feeling, is only an aspect of the act of 
intelligence, which qua intelligent act, is completely determined. 
III. Supplementary remarks. (1) If the contrary had not been 
assumed, it would hardly be necessary to say that intelligence can- 
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not decide in favor of a motive which is not present in consciousness 
at the time. (2) Motives may present themselves under two aspects: 
(a) when they are suggested purely by hearsay, memory, habit, etc. ; 
(£) when they are apprehended in their full significance. The same 
motive may be stronger or weaker, according as it presents itself in 
the one way or the other. Hence the possibility of seeing the better 
and following the worse. (3) It is true that many of our actions are 
not preceded by an intelligent choice, but only by the ' moral senti- 
ment ' before spoken of. But the same holds good of aesthetic judg- 
ments, and may be explained by the psychological law according to 
which a mental act, often performed, tends to lose its clearness in 
consciousness. -g a 

Self-Assertion and Self-Denial. J. S. Mackenzie. Int. J. E., 
V, 3, PP- 2 73-295- 

The conflict between Egoism and Altruism, between self-assertion 
and self-denial, still rages. Admitting the claims of Altruism, as the 
tendency of modern thought compels us to do, we yet cannot 
set aside the claims of self-realization. It would seem that the 
antithesis should be overcome by a synthesis. Professor James' 
distinction between ' I ' and 'me,' between the self as subject and 
the self as object, may help us to a solution of the problem. Selfish- 
ness or Egoism is ' me-ishness,' or, better still, ' no-other-ishness,' 
i.e., a disposition to pay attention to things which are of special 
interest to self, with little regard to what concerns others. The ' I ' 
as subjective self includes all that comes into consciousness, the 'me ' 
as well as other things. Selfish actions relate to the ' me ' rather 
than to the ' I.' Selfishness consists, not in having regard for the 
'me,' but in regarding it to the neglect of other 'me's.' Selfishness 
is negative, self-denial positive. But positive self-denial is almost 
the same as self-assertion. It is self-assertion that is thoughtful of 
others as well as of self. Such a course of life demands an expan- 
sion of the ' I ' in order to make room for all legitimate objects of 
interest and sympathy, and so the highest self-realization goes hand- 
in-hand with the truest Altruism. It is a question whether one may 
not sometimes be called upon to sacrifice not only the ' me ' but the 
' I ' also. Take, for example, the case of the reformer who gives up 
the ideal broad development of his own character that he may devote 
all his energies to the promotion of a single worthy cause. A second 
'I' may also be introduced, the ideal 'I' toward which we strive. 
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But the problem still remains in the occasional opposition between 
Altruism and Egoism, and the practical solution can only be found 
in the concrete case. In general, ' self-assertion ' and ' self-denial ' 
will be found to be synonymous. t p. £ R0WN 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Vancienne et les nouvelles ge'ome'tries. IV. Les axiomes et 
postulats de la ghmitrie de Vespace homogene. J. Delbceuf. Rev. 
Ph. XX, 4, pp. 345-371- 

In the present article Professor Delbceuf, after some interesting 
biographical remarks in which he explains that his views, though 
enunciated thirty-five years ago, are only now attracting attention, 
passes from criticism to a systematic statement of his own remodel- 
ling of geometry. Its chief principles, as already indicated in the 
earlier articles, are as follows. (1) Geometry is the science of the 
determinations of extension or figures; extension is the indefinite 
sum of the places that bodies can occupy ; space is extension re- 
garded as not determined or limited ; and place is what remains of a 
body when abstraction is made of its matter. (2) Geometrical space 
must consequently be distinguished from the various physical spaces, 
and is an ideal constituted by abstraction. (3) The characteristic 
assumption which distinguishes geometrical from all other real or 
ideal spaces is its homogeneity, i.e., the fact that in all its parts, what- 
ever their magnitude, it is capable of receiving the same deter- 
minations. From this follow the ideal universality of geometrical 
propositions and the general validity of geometrical demonstrations. 
The infinite extension and divisibility of geometrical space are 
equally consequences of its homogeneity. In itself, however, this 
infinite capacity of extension and contraction is self-contradictory, for 
it implies that there are as many parts in the less as in the greater, in 
the part as in the whole. Hence it is evident that geometrical space 
is imaginary, ideal, abstract, and simplified so as to render possible 
the study of real figures which could not otherwise be treated. (4) 
In geometrical space the form is independent of the size of a figure, 
and hence similar figures are possible in it ad infinitum. Chapter 
III contains a list of the axioms employed by geometry, which are 
fully stated and classified as logical, arithmetical, and algebraical. 

F. C. S. S. 
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On the Supposed Uselessness of the Soul. F. H. Bradley. 
Mind, XIV, pp. 176-179. 

That the bodily sequence is wholly independent of mind, and that 
the soul is an adjective which makes no difference in any way to its 
substantive, is a view that seems steadily becoming more fashion- 
able. This view seems to conflict with another prevailing doctrine 
that we may call Darwinian Teleology, according to which everything 
that on a certain scale persists must be taken as useful. It was not 
made to be useful, but if not useful it would by now have been 
unmade. It might be said, however, that consciousness consists in 
a process of distinction and relation ; implies some collision there- 
fore ; and will pass away when the whole adaptation has become 
perfect. It is the result of friction, and as such is inseparable from 
the machine at the present stage of development. But conscious- 
ness is perhaps after all not so wide as sentience, and perfection 
need not therefore be physical merely, but may be a sentient whole 
in which the oppositions of consciousness are transcended. Further, 
development requires a process in time, and with a process the door 
seems open to accidents and jars, and so to outbreaks of conscious- 
ness. Again, the sentient machine of the universe, though perfect, 
may by its essence involve friction between its parts. Finally, that 
something could come out of nothing, or that something could 
happen with no expense to anything, remains always irrational. 
The above considerations must not be taken ' as quite expressing 
the author's own beliefs.' David Irons 

" The Foundations of Belief." A. M. Fairbairn. Contem- 
porary Review, April, 1895, pp. 457-476. 

Naturalism is defined by Mr. Balfour in a misleading way, and it 
is evident that he has not apprehended the real significance of 
Idealism. He does not see how fatal to his theological purpose is 
his want of an explicit philosophy. Like the Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, the present work is a model of mordant skepticism. Hume 
was skeptical both in his premisses and conclusions, though positive 
in his method ; Mr. Balfour, though positive in his conclusions, is 
negative in his method and uncritical as to his premisses. His criti- 
cism of Empiricism does not make the formation of Belief more 
intelligible, but simply casts doubt on all beliefs, for if one class of 
beliefs be broken down, the result will be that all classes will suffer, 
rather than that any one class will specially benefit. The derivation 
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of Belief from Authority shows that, by emptying the Reason or the 
normal nature of man of all constructive ideas, Mr. Balfour has 
emptied it of all higher beliefs, and so has to invent a special agency 
for their introduction. Several objections might be made with 
regard to this derivation. (1) The Reason to which Authority is 
opposed is not so much Reason as Ratiocination, and this may flour- 
ish under Authority, as the history of Scholasticism shows. (2) Mr. 
Balfour never asks how this Authority came to be. If it is the 
result of Reason, it cannot be described as non-rational, and to regard 
it as due to accident or chance is the worst form of Agnosticism. 
(3) The question is not raised as to the relation of the individual 
to these beliefs of non-rational origin. Man is ever modifying his 
environment, which means that this so-called Authority is ever com- 
pelled to change and adapt itself to new mental conditions. The 
life of a belief is quite as significant as its origin. Its origin may 
be irrational, but it lives its life in a rational medium, and the real 
source can never be essentially different from the cause which 
secures its continuance. (4) Does the Authority which causes the 
belief justify the belief it causes? It is evident that it does not do 
so in every case, and if it did the notion of Objective Truth would 
have to be abandoned. — As regards the constructive part of the 
work, one must say that the way in which the equation of all beliefs 
has been brought about is utterly illogical and unphilosophical. One 
class has been criticised and analyzed, while the other is allowed to 
enter without question. Everything is to be gained by a free criti- 
cism of religious beliefs, and the failure to criticise leaves these 
beliefs an unjustified existence ; introduces a hopeless schism be- 
tween knowledge and faith ; and reduces religion to a mere con- 
suetudinary system. A true theology can only be vindicated by one 
who trusts in Reason ; it can never be established by a skeptical 
philosopher. 

Mr. Balfour's Attack on Agnosticism. I. Professor Huxley. 
Nineteenth Century, March, 1895, pp. 527-540. 

Agnosticism is not to be confounded with Naturalism. The 
Agnostic does not deny that supernatural beings exist ; he simply 
says he does not know whether they do or not. What Mr. Balfour 
describes as Naturalism is really the position held by the Critical, 
Skeptical, Idealist, and Empirical schools alike. The definition of 
the term 'phenomenon' is equally misleading. According to the 
account here given of the signification of the word, Zoology and 
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Physiology would be excluded from Natural Science in general. As 
the Natural Science of Mr. Balfour is unlike anything known to men 
of science, so the view of Naturalism founded on it, and the concep- 
tion of Empiricism and Agnosticism (which are counted among the 
forms of Naturalism), are equally non-existent. 

"The Foundations of Belief !' James Martineau. Nineteenth 
Century, April 1895, pp. 552-567. 

The critique of Naturalism would have gained in strength, if Mr. 
Balfour's attitude to the necessary postulates in the premisses of the 
first possible proof had been less ambiguous. You must have data 
and these must be self-evident — a fact which Mr. Balfour does not 
like to face. For want of a well-grounded Epistemology, the reader 
is never distinctly told what it is to know, what constitutes the 
' rationality ' of beliefs which are not held on the tenure of inference, 
what stock there is of given premisses which are legitimate as self- 
evident. This is the more necessary because the ordinary marks for 
singling out such data of belief, inevitableness and universality, are 
expressly repudiated. Custom gives only local, social, and temporal 
inevitableness and universality, and may as likely lead to error as 
not. It is necessary to allow Reason greater scope. Intellect is 
not tied up to Ratiocination ; it has a part in discriminating the 
primary from the secondary beliefs. — The criticism of Idealism is 
very effective, but the position of the Deists is not correctly appre- 
hended, and the view of Revelation put forward is open to serious 
objections. The need which the doctrine of the Incarnation is sup- 
posed to meet, would be better satisfied in another way, and the 
doctrine of the Atonement is full of moral inconsistencies. 

The Rebound from Agnosticism: Mr. Balfour's Book. J. G. 
Schurman. The Forum, May 1895, pp. 364-375. 

Mr. Balfour's aim is to establish faith by following up skepticism 
to its legitimate logical results. Not Hume, but Socrates, is his 
model. The most striking, original, and suggestive part of the work 
is the answer to the question as to the causes of belief. The book 
marks the arrival of a new epoch in modern Philosophy, showing, as 
it does, that the reign of Agnosticism is over. It also makes a posi- 
tive contribution of no little value to modern apologetic theology, 
and might be compared, in some respects at least, with Butler's 
Analogy. One cannot help thinking, however, that Mr. Balfour has 
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used too freely the notions of ' use ' and ' need.' If beliefs which 
are useful must therefore be valid, and objects which we need must 
therefore exist, the human mind may indeed derive counsels of 
expediency, but it should not delude itself with the quest of Truth 
and Reality. And if Reason plays so small a part, how are we to 
distinguish between the grossest superstitions and the noblest faiths ? 
This defect in the author's system may be traced to his all too utili- 
tarian interpretation of Reason itself. He ignores the essence of 
Reason, and treats it merely as a kind of useful instrument in the 
struggle for existence. 

Mr. Balfour 's " Foundations of Belief \" Professor W. Wal- 
lace. Fortnightly Review, April 1895, pp. 540-550. 

Mr. Balfour is apt to pin his faith too lightly to names and gener- 
alities, and to argue from types. No such being ever existed as the 
' Rationalist ' whom he portrays. So he talks of Authority, with 
absolutely no explanation of what it is, beyond the statement that it 
is a non-rational cause. When Authority is put forward with all this 
claim to authority, it is well to know a little what Authority is. 
Further, Mr. Balfour has no sense of historic proportions ; rates the 
aesthetic influence too lightly ; and has a rooted suspicion of Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics. His remarks on Transcendental Idealism 
are vitiated by two defects : (1) they are founded on an examination 
of certain phrases taken in a sense hardly justified by the context ; 
(2) the critic is evidently too much put out by the nicknames 
' Transcendental ' and ' Idealism.' It is a pity that Mr. Balfour does 
not vouchsafe some recognition of the inner truth of Rationalism, 
Naturalism, and Agnosticism. The faults of these systems spring 
from a creditable motive — the desire to be honest, to say only what 
you can prove, and to have consistency and continuity throughout. 
All three were originally legitimate and useful reactions against 
vicious tendencies at one time dominant. They may have gone to 
extremes — it is not easy to keep a reaction within bounds — but 
their main contention is sound. David Irons 
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HISTORICAL. 

Hegel. R. B. Haldane. Contemporary Review, Feb., 1895. 
pp. 232-245. 

The business of metaphysics is to discover the nature of the real, 
the nature of that to which everything else is reducible. This ulti- 
mate was for Hegel simply experience, or the field of our own imme- 
diate knowledge. In reference to it there have been various theo- 
ries (sensationalism, materialism, subjective idealism), all of them 
starting from the assumption that knowledge cannot itself be the 
ultimate reality, but that this must be sought for in something of 
which knowledge is an attribute. Hume showed the weakness of 
these theories. The leading ideas which result from a right reading 
of Hegel, may be summed up as follows. (1) The ultimate in analysis 
is experience. There are, besides and independent of it, neither 
things-in-themselves nor subjects of experience. (2) Experience 
manifests itself in the form of finite consciousness, with its potential 
distinction, which abstraction brings into prominence, of the ' mo- 
ment ' of self from that of not-self. (3) Experience tends, on the 
one hand, to resolve itself into pure thought and, on the other hand, 
into feeling. — Hegel's philosophy is not, like that of Kant, a theory 
of knowledge. It is a system in which subject and object appear as 
themselves but ' moments ' in that ultimate reality which we may 
call 'experience,' or 'knowledge,' or, as Hegel does, 'thought.' 
Knowledge is always a process of abstraction. In mathematics we 
put out of sight all relations save those of pure space and pure time ; 
in physics we take only those relations of things which come under 
such categories as cause and reciprocity; in biology we deal with 
particular aspects of the relations of development and life. When 
we pass to the sphere of mind, we find that such relationships as 
those of motive and volition cannot be reduced to others belonging 
to a different aspect of things. All these different standpoints are 
taken from experience, and represent different aspects or stages of 
reality. One of the most fertile sources of error lies in the applica- 
tion of the categories of one science to the subject-matter of another. 
Hegel did not, like Kant, seek to relegate teleological, aesthetical, 
and ethical relationships into a world which was less real than the 
world of temporal and spatial relations. All that was experienced, 
had for Hegel its place and validity. He renounced the attempt to 
get behind experience, not because thought is inadequate to solve 
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the problem, but because thought has solved it by destroying as 
meaningless the notion of things-in-themselves. t-j -n -vr-joi. 

The Philosophy of Common Sense. Professor Sidgwick. 
Mind, XIV, pp. 145-159- 

Though Reid does at times appeal to vulgar Common Sense, he 
is not so stupid as to think that a volume is required to exhibit this 
argument. He criticises Hume by attacking his fundamental 
assumptions, and did this in a way which won the admiration of 
Hume himself. In the course of his argument, no doubt, he leads 
us again to Common Sense, as the source and warrant of certain 
primary data of knowledge, at once unreasoned and indubitable ; 
but the Common Sense to which we are thus led is not that of the 
'plain man ' as contrasted with the philosopher. Reid's point is that 
the philosopher shares certain fundamental beliefs with the vulgar, 
and his essential demand on the philosopher, therefore, is not pri- 
marily that he should make his beliefs consistent with those of the 
vulgar, but that he should aim at bringing the common human ele- 
ment of his intellectual life into clear consistency with the special 
philosophic element. It might be objected that, granting the exist- 
ence of beliefs that present themselves in ordinary thought with the 
character of unreasoned certitude, systematic reflection on these 
beliefs and their antecedents must render it impossible to accept 
them as trustworthy premisses for philosophical reasoning. It is a 
commonplace that the senses deceive, and the more we know of the 
psycho-physical process of sense-perception, the more clear it be- 
comes why and how they must deceive. Reid points out that those 
who make such an objection will be found to acquiesce tranquilly 
in some of the beliefs of Common Sense, while they obstinately fight 
against others which have an equal warrant of spontaneous certitude. 
Is it not then, he urges, arbitrary and unphilosophical, to accept 
some beliefs that cannot claim reason as their source, and at the 
same time reject others, which are on the same footing as those 
which we accept ? Is it not rather the duty of the philosopher to 
give a provisional acceptance of all such beliefs, and then set him- 
self to clarify them, and as far as possible build them together into 
an harmonious system of thought ? David Irons 



